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Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 


Summer  1 998 


Local  Wines:  The 

Perfect 

Accompiament 

to  Regional 

Cuisine 

Whether  you're  serving  a  simple 
meal  or  preparing  haute  cuisine, 
Massachusetts  vintners  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  wines  for  your  enjoyment. 

The  fifteen  wineries  in 
Massachusetts  produce  over 
104,400  gallons  of  grape  and  fruit 
wines.  Production  has  increased 
almost  nine  percent  in  the  last  four 
years  and  sales  generated  over 
$3.92  million  in  1997.  Wine  making 
is  a  growing  industry  in  the  state: 
four  new  wineries  have  opened  in 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  most  common  grape  wine 
varieties  that  are  grown  in 
Massachusetts  are  Chardonnay, 
Riesling,  Seyval  Blanc,  Vidal  Blanc 
and  Merlot  followed  by  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  Cayuga,  Cabernet  Franc, 
Pinot  Gris,  Chenin  Blanc  and 
Zinfandel. 

Within  the  fruit  wine  industry  the 
most  common  wines  are  made  from 
blueberries,  cranberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  combinations 
such  as  blueberry-grape, 
blueberry-apple  and 
apple-raspberry.  More  exotic  wines 
are  made  from  honey,  Hibiscus 
flowers  and  Passion  Fruit. 

WINE,  continued  on  page  3. 


Reap  the  Rewards  of  Summer's 
Harvest 


Local  chefs  and  consumers  are 
enjoying  the  bounty  of  the  season's 
harvest  despite  challenging  weather 
conditions  early  in  the  season. 

Darrell  Parsons  from  Beaver  Brook 
Farm  in  Groveland  reports  an 
excellent  year  for  broccoli,  beets 
and  parsley.  He  has  a  huge  variety  of 
herbs  such  as  peppermint,  sage, 
three  different  varieties  of  basil, 
oregano,  rosemary,  arugula  and 
even  cilantro.  This  year  he  is  one  of 
several  Massachusetts  growers 
introducing  a  new  variety  of 
eggplant  called  "Rosita."  Its  skin  is  a 
purplish-blue  color,  white  on  the 
bottom,  and  has  pink  flesh  inside.  It 
is  mainly  consumed  in  Latino 
communities  but  it  is  finding  new 
interest  among  all  consumers. 

Gordon  Bemis  from  Hutchins 
Farms,  Concord,  reports  having  a 
rough  growing  season  due  to  the 
heavy  rains  in  June.  Nevertheless, 
the  summer  harvest  has  begun. 
During  the  month  of  July  he  was 
able  to  harvest  beets,  swiss  chard, 
peppers,  eggplants,  arugula  and  a 
variety  of  herbs  such  as  cilantro, 
basil  and  dill.  He  also  reports  a  great 
season  for  blueberries  and  potatoes, 
and  throughout  the  month  of 
August  he  will  harvest  tomatoes  as 
well  as  garlic,  greens  and  more 
herbs. 

Jim  Ward  from  Ward's  Berry  Farm  in 
Sharon  mentions  that  some  crops 
will  be  ready  later  than  expected 
due  to  the  cooler  weather  earlier  in 


the  season.  In  spite  of  the  crazy  June 
rains  which  affected  some  of  his 
earlier  crops,  things  have  picked  up. 
He  also  reports  having  a  rich  harvest 
of  blueberries.  Also  available  are 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  He  has  a 
wide  variety  of  tomatoes  including 
Heirloom  varieties,  cherry,  and 
yellow  and  red  plum  tomatoes,  all  of 
them  Ward  reports,  in  excellent 
condition.  Summer  squash, 
zucchinis,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
are  available  until  October. 

Also  available  are  unconventional, 
original  "tomatillos"  used  in  Mexican 
cuisine  and  a  tremendous  selection 
of  unusual  winter  squash  varieties 
such  as  "Sweet  Meat,"  "Red  Kury," 
and  "Long  Island  Cheese."  The 
winter  squash  will  be  ready 
mid-September  through  the  end  of 
October. 

Mary  Lee  Parsons  from  Coastal 
Growers  Association  in  Westport 
also  reports  a  challenging  season  for 
farmers.  Due  to  the  heavy  June 
rains,  many  of  the  farmers  had  to 
replant  their  summer  and  winter 
squashes,  peppers  and  zucchinis. 
Although  the  sweet  corn  was 
affected,  it  was  not  badly  hurt,  and 
there  is  good  availability  of  red  and 
green  cabbage,  zucchinis,  summer 
squash,  eggplant,  sweet  corn  and 
sunflowers. 

HARVEST,  continued  on  page  2. 
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Let's  Go  Local  - 
Berkshire  Urges 

Anew 
program  in 
the  Berkshire 
region,  the 
Berkshire 
Grown 
Restaurant 
Certification 
Program,  is 
urging  Berkshire  County  restaurants 
to  buy  fresh  and  local  produce  from 
within  the  county.  This  program  was 
developed  by  the  Berkshire  Regional 
Food  and  Land  Council.  The  council 
is  an  informal  coalition  of  farmers, 
consumers,  culinary  professionals, 
environmentalists,  business  people, 
town  officials  and  other  interested 
community  members  who  are 
working  together  to  create  and 
maintain  a  strong  and  sustainable 
local  food  system. 

According  to  Amy  Goldfarb,  the 
program  is  aimed  at  rebuilding  the 
food  system  infrastructure  with  the 
goal  of  enhancing  local  agriculture 
and  sustaining  it,  and  to  educate  the 
general  public  on  the  benefits  of 
buying  local.  Additional  actions 
include  establishing  a  value-added 
food  processing  center,  a  capital 
loan  fund  for  agricultural  enterprises 
and  a  regional  food  production, 
marketing  and  distribution  network. 

The  Berkshire  Grown  Restaurant 
Certification  Program  currently  has 
29  member  restaurants.  There  is  a 
$25  registration  fee  and  restaurants 
receive  a  supplier  list,  brochures  for 
distribution  to  their  customers  and  a 
logo  sticker.  The  registration  fee 
helps  cover  printing  costs  as  this  is  a 
volunteer  organization.  Restaurants 
also  agree  to  follow  "  the  pledge" 
which  states:  "I  pledge  to  buy  and 
utilize  locally  grown  food  and  food 
products  to  the  extent  that  I  am 
able,  and  to  serve  my  community  by 
educating  others  about  the  benefits 
of  buying  and  eating  locally.  I  take 
pride  in  supporting  farmers  and 
producers  who  preserve  and  sustain 
the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the 
Berkshire  region." 


The  Berkshire  Grown  Certification 
program  has  the  intention  of  hosting 
a  dinner  during  the  fall  or  winter 
where  growers  and  chefs  will  meet 
and  form  business  relationships. 
This  will  serve  as  a  link  to  chefs 
requiring  a  particular  item  and 
growers  who  supply  it.  The  goal  is 
to  boost  the  relationship  and 
enhance  the  goal  of  purchasing  local. 
In  the  coming  year  the  council 
intends  to  spread  this  initiative  not 
only  to  restaurants,  but  also  to  retail 
stores  and  institutions  such  as 
schools  and  hospitals. 

This  program  is  exclusively  for  the 
Berkshire  County  but  is  definitely  a 
program  that  other  Massachusetts 
counties  can  emulate.  Here  are 
some  tips  from  the  Berkshire 
Regional  Food  and  Land  council  on 
what  chefs  and  consumers  can  do  to 
encourage  local  production: 

•  Become  aware  of  where  the  food 
you  eat  comes  from. 

•  Buy  food  directly  from  the  farmers 
in  your  area,  i.e.,  at  a  farmers' 
market  or  pick-your-own 
businesses 

•  Join  a  C.S  A  (Community 
Supported  Agricultural  Farm). 

•  Buy  and  serve  local  food. 

•  Continue  to  support  restaurants 
that  have  committed  to  support 
local  farms  and  order  dishes  made 
with  local  ingredients. 

•  Visit  a  farm  with  your  friends  and 
family. 

•  Make  a  personal  connection  with 
the  food  you  eat,  the  land  on 
which  it  is  grown,  and  the  farmer 
who  grows  it. 

Over  the  years,  the  consumers' 
food  dollar  the  Berkshire  farmer 
received,  has  reduced  drastically 
from  4 1  cents  in  1 9 1 0  to  just  9  cents 
presently.  Declining  farm  income, 
increasing  production  costs,  land 
development  pressures,  artificially 
low  food  prices,  and  multinational 
agribusiness  make  farming  in 
Berkshires  a  difficult  task. 

In  Berkshire  county,  as  in  all  of 
Massachusetts,  1 5%  of  the  food 
comes  from  the  county,  state  or 
region.  Most  of  the  remaining  85% 
comes  from  Florida,  California, 


Mexico,  and  Central  and  South 
America.  University  of 
Massachusetts  Extension  and  Rodale 
Institute  research  indicate  that  35% 
of  our  food  in  Massachusetts  can  be 
produced  locally.  This  20%  increase 
would  add  an  astonishing  $4  billion 
annually  to  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  the  Berkshires 
this  annual  infusion  of  20%  more 
food  dollars  would  total  $60  million 
-  or  $2  million  for  each  and  every 
community  in  the  Berkshires. 

The  program  is  continuing  to  recruit 
more  area  restaurants.  For  more 
information,  contact  Amy  Goldfarb 
at  4 1 3-528-2 1 32  or 
413-528-2633. 

HARVEST,  continued  from  page  2 

The  coming  weeks  are  peak  season 
for  "Massachusetts  Grown  and 
Fresher"  produce. 

Enjoy  it  while  you  can!  For  more 
information  contact  Darrell 
Parsons,  Beaver  Brook  Farm, 
Groveland,  978-374-1709; 
Gordon  Bemis,  Hutchins 
Farm.Concord,  978-  369-504 1 ; 
Jim  Ward,  Ward's  Berry 
Farm,Sharon,78 1 -784-6939,  Mary 
Lee  Parsons,  Coastal  Growers, 
Westport  508-636-2009. 
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WINE,  continued  from  page  I . 

Fruit  winemaking  is  a  significant  part 
of  the  industry  in  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  grape  growers  are 
adapting  to  the  special  climates  in 
the  area  and  growing  varietals  and 
hybrids.  Although  surprising  to 
some,  Massachusetts  is  a  good 
region  to  grow  grapes.  In  fact 
Massachusetts  is  a  premium 
sparkling  wine  region  and  is  ranked 
as  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
United  States  for  growing 
Champagne  white  grapes  such  as 
Chardonnay,  Riesling  and  Pinot  Gris. 

Massachusetts  wineries  and 
vineyards  maintain  over  700  acres  of 
open  space.  Of  these  700  acres,  141 
are  devoted  strictly  to  vineyards  and 
1 92  are  devoted  to  other  fruits  such 
as  cranberries,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  plums, 
apricots,  pears  and  of  course  apples. 

Local  wines  are  gaining  favor  among 
area  chefs.  Brian  McGroarty  from 
The  Wharf  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
uses  a  variety  of  wines  from 
Chicama  Vineyards.  He  serves 
white  wines  such  as  Chenin  Blanc, 
Chardonnay,  White  Zinfandel  and 
Cranberry  Satin  with  his  grilled 
swordfish  and  steamed  lobster.  'The 
Summer  Island  Red  is  an  excellent 
match  for  fresh  tuna  or  any  meat 
dishes  such  as  prime  rib,  charbroiled 
steak  and  filet  mignon." 

Westport  Rivers  delivers  their  wines 
directly  to  restaurants  such  as  Olives 
in  Charlestown,  East  Coast  Grill  in 
Cambridge  and  L'Espalier  in  Boston  . 

Glenn  Tanner  from  L'Espalier  likes 
Westport  River's  wines  because  they 
match  with  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 
He  pairs  the  Westport  Brut  with 
first  courses,  oysters  and  caviar.  He 
likes  the  Chardonnay  with  lighter 
foods  but  says  it  has  enough  body  to 
be  served  with  stronger  and  spicier 
food  as  well. 

Tim  Partridge  from  "East  Coast 
Grill"  recommends  the  Westport 
River  Riesling  with  spicier  fishes  such 
as  Halibut  or  Striped  bass  and  the 
Champagne  with  raw  oysters. 

Following  is  a  list  of  wineries  in 
Massachusetts  that  sell  to  area 


restaurants.  For  more  information 
call  Bonita  Oehlke  at  the  MDFA  at 
(617)727-3018,  Ext.  1 72. 

Afina  Winery,  203  Russell  Hill 
Road,  Ashburnham,  MA  0 1 430, 
978-827-4645,  Noel  Plouffe/Susan 
Hamelan 

•  Fruit  wines  available  in  750  ml 
containers,  and  herb  vinegars. 

Cape  Cod  Winery,  68 1  Sandwich 
Rd,  East  Falmouth,  MA  02536, 
508-457-5592,  Kristina  Lazzari 

•  Merlot,  Pinot  grigio  and  Cabernet 
franc  grapes  are  used  in  the  wines. 
Vineyard  at  Cape  Cod  with 
varieties  including  Nobska  White, 
Nobska  Cranberry  Blush  and 
Nobska  Red. 

Chatham  Winery,  Route  28,  The 
Cornfield,  Chatham,  MA  02633, 
508-945-0300,  Susan  Smith 

•  Fruit,  berry,  grape,  flower  and 
honey  wines  sold  in  750  ml  bottles. 
Honey  is  also  sold  in  I  lb  jars  and 
700  lb  drums.  Table  and  dessert 
wine  are  sold  along  with  some 
unique  wines  which  are  difficult  to 
find. 

Chicama  Vineyards,  Stoney  Hill 
Road,  West  Tisbury,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  MA  02575,  508-693-0309, 
George  and  Catherine  Mathiesen 

•  Vineyard  varieties  of  wine. 
Twenty-three  different  vinegars  in 
375  ml  bottles  made  on-site. 
Mustards  in  8  oz  jars  -  raspberry, 
honey,  and  poppy  seed.  Oils 
-cajun,  moroccan,  Roma  and  Thai 
in  375  ml  bottles.  Spicy  orange 
Thai  paste  for  seasoning  fish  and 
meat. 

Church  Street  Winery,  Church 
Street,  Raynham,  MA  02767, 
508-822-7775,  Anthony  Monte 

•  Table  wines  and  food  wines.  Main 
variety  is  the  Cayuga  grape. 

Goodale  Orchards,  1 43  Argilla 
Road,  Ipswich,  MA  01 938, 
978-356-5366.  Max  Russell. 

•  A  variety  of  hard  cider,  fruit  wines 
and  herb  vinegars  and  fruit 
chutneys. 

Mellea  Winery  PO.  Box  1 328,  108 
Old  Southbridge  Road,  Dudley,  MA 
01571,  508-943-5 1 66,  Joe  and  Allie 
Compagnone 


•  Wines  from  estate  grown  and 
contracted  grapes  in  750  ml  and 
1 .5  liter  bottles.  Production 
includes  white,  red,  and  blush 
wines. 

Nantucket  Vineyard,  Box  2700,  5 
Bartlett  Farm  Road,  Nantucket,  MA 
02584,  508-228-9235,  Dean  Long 

•  Red,  white  and  blush  wines.  The 
grape  wines  are  in  750  ml  bottles. 

Nashoba  Valley  Winery  Inc.,  100 

Wattaquadoc  Road,  Bolton,  MA 
0 1 740,  978-779-552 1 ,  Richard 
Pelletier 

•  Fifteen  varieties  of  fruit  wines, 
most  in  750  ml  bottles,  1 2/case.  A 
few  also  available  in  375  ml  bottles, 
24/case. 

Plymouth  Colony  Winery, 

Pinewood  Road,  Plymouth,  MA 
02360,  508-747-3334,  Charles 
Caranci 

•  Cranberry  wine,  cranberry  and 
white  grape  wine,  white  grape 
wine.  Also  cranberry  apple 
blueberry,  raspberry  and  peach 
wines. 

Truro  Vineyards  of  Cape  Cod,  1 1 

Shore  Road,  RO.  Box  1 65,  North 
Truro,  MA  02652,  508-487-6200, 
Judy  Wimer 

•  Three  Cape  wines,  including 
Chardonnay,  Cabernet  Franc  and 
Cape  Blush  in  750  ml  bottles.  All 
are  produced  entirely  on-site  at 
the  winery. 

West  County  Winery,  PO  Box  29, 

Colrain,  MA  0 1 340,  4 1 3-624-348 1 , 
Judith  Maloney 

•  750  ml  bottles  of  cider  (5.6% 
alcohol),  dry  cider  (6.9%)  farm 
cider  (6.8%),  cidre  doux  (3.3%), 
apple-blueberry  (4.8%),  peach 

( 1 2%),  apple-raspberry  (7%). 

Westport  Rivers  Vineyard  and 
Winery,  4 1 7  Hixbridge  Road, 
Westport,  MA  02790, 
508-636-3423,  Bob  and  Caroll 
Russell 

•  New  England's  largest  vineyard  and 
winery.  Chardonnay,  Johannisberg 
Riesling,  Westport  Blush,  and 
Champagne  wine  varieties. 
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Serving  Safe  -  Course 
for  Foodservice 
Personnel 

University  of  Massachusetts  Extension 
Nutrition  Educators  are  conducting  a 
food  sanitation  certification  program  for 
food  service  personnel  for  Fall  1 998. 
Servsafe,  a  comprehensive  food 
sanitation  training  program,  developed 
by  the  National  Restaurant  Association 
(NRA)  is  designed  for  school  food 
service  personnel,  congregate  mealsite 
staff  and  other  food  service  workers 
who  serve  high  risk  populations  such  as 
children  and  the  elderly.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  an  examination, 
participants  will  receive  certification 
from  the  NRA. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course, 
participants  will:  I)  Increase  their 
knowledge  of  safe  food  handling 
practices  including  the  Hazard  Analysis 
Critical  Control  Point  (HACCP)  system 
for  food  production;  safe  methods  of 
purchasing,  receiving,  storing,  preparing 
and  serving  food;  maintenance  of 
sanitary  facilities  and  equipment;  roles  of 
regulatory  agencies  and  inspections.  2) 
Adopt  recommended  food  handling 
practices.  3)  Teach  staff  and  others  to 
apply  recommended  food  safety 
practices.  4)  Earn  a  nationally 
recognized  certificate  from  the 
Educational  Foundation  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association. 

The  course  is  scheduled  at  various  sites 
across  Massachusetts:  Hingham, 
Pittsfield,  East  Longmeadow,  Beverly, 
Winchendon  and  Stoughton.  For  more 
information  contact  Rita  Brennan 
Olson  at  4 1 3-545-0552 


The  Epicurean  Tomato  Fete:  An 
Heirloom  Tomato  and  Wine  Tasting 


The  second  annual  Epicurean 
Tomato  Fete,  to  be  held  Sunday 
September  1 3  at  the  Wheatleigh 
Hotel,  Lenox,  MA  will 
bring  together  a 
stunning  combination 
of  chefs,  food  and 
regional  wine.  Chefs 
from  New  York  to 
Boston,  including,  Alex 
Lee,  Larry  Forgione, 
Francois  Payard,  Melissa  Kelly, 
Stan  Frankenthaler  and  others  will 
match  their  c<  i 

some  of  the  ra  nato 

varieties  in  the  I  A 

tomato  dishes  will  tx=  ...atched  wth 
compatible  regional  wines. 

Sixty  rare  varieties  of  heirloom 
tomatoes  will  be  displayed  at  the 
Fete.  These  varieties  are  grown  and 
selected  by  the  Eastern  Native  Seed 
Conservancy,  a  Berkshire  based 
non-profit  organization  conserving 
heirloom  varieties  and  promoting 
the  interrelationship  of  plants  and 
people.  Varieties  are  grown  at 
Equinox  Farm,  a  specialty  farm 
producing  heirloom  tomatoes  and 
other  rare  produce.  The  tomatoes 
include  many  rare  and  historic  types 
which  are  not  currently 
commercially  available,  but  have 
graced  the  tables  since  the  mid 
Victorian  era.  Individual  tastes  of 
fresh  slices  of  the  tomato  varieties 
will  be  available  for  sampling. 


Other  rare  varieties  will  be 
displayed  including  heirloom 
potatoes,  ground  cherries, 
peppers,  and  garlic  grown 
as  part  of  the  Eastern 
Native  Seed 
Conservancy's  seed 
preservation  program. 
According  to 
Conservancy  Director 
Lawrence 
Davis- Hollander,  "If  chefs 
and  farmers  want  to  remain  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  regional  agriculture 
and  food  production  then  serious 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  use 
and  preservation  of  heirloom  and 
open-pollinated  varieties.  Seeds  are 
one  of  the  primary  bases  for 
regional  food  security." 

Chefs  and  farmers  are  invited  to 
attend  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of 
$8.00  per  person.  For  further 
information  contact,  Lawrence 
Davis-Hollander,  4 1 3-229-83 1 6 
or  Maria  Mingalone, 
413-274-1007. 
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Find  Fish  Fast  at 
WWW.massfish.org 

A  new  on-line 
seafood  buyers 
guide  allows 
buyers  to  get 
direct 
quotations 
for  all  seafood  products  supplied  by 
Massachusetts  companies. 
Developed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  the  system  was  created 
to  provide  broader  market  access 
for  Massachusetts  fisherman  and  fish 
farmers.  Funding  for  the  project  was 
provided  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Development 
Administration  through  the 
Northeast  Fisheries  Initiative, 
Economic  Adjustment  Program  of 
1994. 

Through  www.massfish.org  you 
have  access  to  the  native  fish  and 
shellfish  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
seafood  from  around  the  world  in 
every  conceivable  form  at  just  a  click 
of  the  button.  In  the  buyers 
directory,  you  can  screen  companies 
for  capabilities  and  characteristics 
that  are  important  to  you. 
"Massachusetts  aquaculture 
producers  have  been  encouraged  to 
register  on  the  site  so  you'll  find 
producers  here  you  probably  won't 
find  anywhere  else,"  says  Scott 
Soares,  Aquaculture  Coordinator  for 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture. 

Fish,  Continued  on  Page  2. 


Halloween  Harvest:  New  Varieties 
of  Squash  Sure  to  Please 


Used  for  both  cooking  and 
decoration,  winter  squash  and 
pumpkins  are  sure  signs  of  the  fall 
harvest  season  in  Massachusetts. 
Local  growers  are  raising  everything 
from  the  traditional  butternut  to 
calabaza  -  squash  usually  grown  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Bob  Cecchi  Sr.  from  Feeding  Hills  in 
Hampden  County  reports  having  a 
great  harvest  of  pumpkins  and 
squash  this  year.  Among  the 
pumpkin  varieties  he  grows  are 
Connecticut  Field  and  Sugar 
Pumpkins.  The  Connecticut  Field 
are  large  Halloween  Pumpkins, 
while  the  Sugar  Pumpkins  are 
excellent  for  making  pies.  He  also 
grows  Winter  and  Acorn  squash. 
These  will  be  available  through  the 
end  of  October. 

Glenn  Butler  from  Butler  Farms  in 
Belchertown  is  growing  Zucchini 
and  a  winter  squash  variety  called 
Calabaza.  Although  this  is  the  first 
year  Massachusetts  farmers  are 
growing  Calabaza,  the  squash  is  not 
new  to  the  many  Dominicans  and 
Puerto  Ricans  who  now  call 
Massachusetts  home. 

Calabaza  is  also  known  as  auyama  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  calabash  or 
pumpkin  in  the  English-speaking 
islands,  ayote  in  Central  America  and 
Zapallo  in  South  America.  A  little 
larger  than  acorn  squash,  with  a 
mottled,  cream-colored  skin  and 
bright  orange  flesh,  calabaza  is 


somewhat 
similar  to 
butternut 
squash.  Among 
its  various 
uses,  it  can  be 
boiled,  mashed,  mixed  with 
potatoes  or  also  used  as  a  thickener 
in  soups.  One  of  several 
Massachusetts  farmers  growing 
Calabaza  this  year,  Butler  is  growing 
this  variety  because  Latinos 
constitute  the  fastest  growing  ethnic 
minority  in  the  state  and  have  the 
potential  to  represent  a  large 
percentage  of  consumers  at  urban 
farmers'  markets.  Both  the 
Calabaza  and  Zucchini  are  available 
in  excellent  condition  throughout 
the  month  of  October. 

Dave  Dumaresq  from  Brox  Farm  in 
Dracut  is  growing  many  different 
squash  and  pumpkin  varieties  this 
year.  Among  the  squash  he  has  are 
Acorn,  Buttercup,  Butternut,  Blue 
Hubbard,  Spaghetti  Squash  and 
Calabaza.  The  Blue  Hubbard  is  a 
very  old  variety,  it  has  blue  flesh  and 
weighs  about  30  pounds  on  average. 
It  can  be  boiled,  baked  or  used  in 
pies. 

The  Calabaza  and  Spaghetti  Squash 
are  two  new  varieties  he  is  trying 
this  year. 

Squash,  Continued  on  Page  2. 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternate 
formats  upon  request. 
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Squash,  Continued  from  Page  I . 

He  is  selling  the  Calabaza  mainly  to 
Latino  and  Caribbean  shoppers  at 
the  Lawrence  Farmers'  Market. 
According  to  Dumaresq,  he  is 
growing  the  Spaghetti  Squash,  not 
because  there  is  a  special  ethnic 
demand  for  it,  but  because  "people 
want  to  try  different,  something  that 
can  spruce  up  the  dish  and  add 
uniqueness  to  the  plate."  It  has  a 
completely  different  texture  than 
other  types  of  squash  and  some 
people  prepare  it  with  tomato  sauce. 

Racer,  Howden,  Howden  Biggie, 
Baby  Pam,  Jackpot  and  Munchkin 
are  among  the  typical  orange 
ornamental  Halloweeen  pumpkin 
varieties  Dumaresq  has  this  year. 
He  is  also  growing  a  variety  called 
Lumina  which  is  white  on  the 
outside  with  an  orange  flesh,  and  the 
New  England  Pie  which  is  an  edible 
pumpkin  and  it  is  used  mainly  to 
make  pies. 

Most  of  the  squash  was  ready  by  the 
end  of  September,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Blue  Hubbard  that 
was  ready  the  first  week  of  October. 
All  of  them  are  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.  The  pumpkins 
are  available  from  early  September 
until  the  end  of  October.  Dumaresq 
also  has  a  selection  of  gourds 
available,  perfect  for  seasonal 
decorations. 

Nat  Arena  from  Arena  Farms  in 
Concord  comments  that  due  to  the 
heavy  rains  in  June,  he  lost  some 
squash  and  pumpkins  but  still  has 
plenty  of  Butternut,  Buttercup  and 
Acorn  varieties  available  in  very 
good  condition.  These  are  available 
throughout  the  fall  months,  with 
some  available  even  until  Christmas. 
He  also  has  the  Carnival  squash  that 
is  very  popular  for  Thanksgiving  and 
the  Turks-Turban  squash  that 
although  it  is  edible,  most  people 
buy  it  because  it  is  very  decorative 
and  colorful;  bright  orange  on  one 
side  and  green,  white,  yellow  and 
pink  on  the  other  side. 

Among  the  edible  pumpkin  varieties 
he  has  the  Small  Sugar  that  weighs 
around  5-6  pounds.  It  is  very  sweet 
and  has  a  very  delicate,  fine  flesh.  He 
is  also  growing  the  Lumina  variety 


that  it  is  becoming  more  popular. 
According  to  Arena,  it  is  even 
sweeter  than  the  Small  Sugar.  He  is 
also  growing  the  Jack-B-Little  which 
are  also  marketed  in  supermarkets 
as  "mini-  pumpkins."  Their  weight  is 
half  a  pound  each.  "People  usually 
buy  them  for  ornamental  purposes 
but  they  taste  great  baked  or 
stuffed,"  notes  Arena. 

Arena  planned  to  experiment  with 
other  varieties  this  year  but  the 
weather  didn't  cooperate.  He  tried 
a  pumpkin  variety  called  Buckskins 
which  has  a  brown  skin,  and  is 
originally  from  Central  America.  He 
says  it  is  probably  the  sweetest 
pumpkin,  but  he  lost  it  due  to 
difficult  weather  conditions.  Arena  is 
looking  forward  to  try  it  again  next 
year. 

For  more  information  contact  Bob 
Cecchi  Sr„  Cecchi  Farms,  Feeding 
Hills,  413-786-2489,  Glenn  Butler, 
Butler  Farm,  Belchertown, 
413-323-7587.  Dave  Dumaresq, 
Brox  Farm,  Dracut,  978-454-3434, 
or  Nat  Arena,  Arena  Farm, 
Concord,  978-369-4769. 


1998  Cranberry 
Forecast 

The  Massachusetts  cranberry  crop  is 
forecast  at  2. 1  million  barrels, 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year, 
but  up  22  percent  from  1 996, 
according  to  New  England 
Agricultural  Statistics  Service.  Mild 
conditions  last  winter  followed  by 
beneficial  rains  throughout  the 
spring  helped  the  crop,  except  in 
areas  where  heavy  flooding  in  June 
and  July  wiped  out  blossoms. 

Massachusetts  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  cranberries  in  the 
world,  with  some  14,400  acres  of 
bogs  in  production. 


Fish,  Continued  from  Page  I . 

Once  you  have  registered  as  a 
buyer,  you  may  search  for  specific 
products,  and  then  select  which 
companies  you  wish  to  contact  for  a 
quotation. 

In  your  quotation,  you  can  request 
specific  information,  plus  other 
details  such  as  credit  terms,  etc., 
based  on  private  secure 
communication  between  you  and 
the  companies  you  have  selected. 

The  web  site  uses  both  fax  and 
e-mail  to  process  requests  for 
quotations.  You  can  fax  companies 
directly  from  the  web  site.  This 
allows  buyers  to  reach  companies 
that  do  not  have  electronic  mail, 
and  allows  buyers  to  choose  to 
request  quotes  by  fax  as  well  as 
e-mail. 

So  get  in  the  swim  of  things  and  log 
on  to  www.massfish.org  for  the  best 
products  from  Massachusetts 
seafood  producers,  processors,  and 
distributors!  For  more  information 
contact  Scott  Soares  at 
6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x238. 
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It's  Apple 
Harvest  Time! 

Fall  is  here 

and  so  is  the 

apple  season! 

The  apple,  a 

nutritious  and 

fat  free  fruit, 

can  be  eaten 

almost  anytime.  Very  versatile,  its 

uses  range  from  eating  fresh  to 

baked. 

Massachusetts  is  the  second  largest 
apple  producing  state  in  New 
England,  after  Maine,  with  over 
7,000  acres  of  land  in  orchards.  A 
great  variety  of  apples  are  grown 
here,  ranging  from  sweet  to  tart 
flavors.  Among  the  more  popular 
varieties  are  Mcintosh,  Cortland, 
New  England  Red  Delicious,  Rome, 
Macoun  and  Empire. 

Antique  apple  varieties  are  those 
that  denote  a  unique  cultivar  from 
before  1 900.  There  is  increased 
customer  awareness  and  gaining 
popularity  of  these  varieties 
according  to  Artie  Keown  of  Keown 
Orchards  in  Sutton.  Keown 
Orchards  grows  a  number  of 
antique  varieties  including  Sweet 
Apple,  Red  Astrachan,  Hyslop 
Crabapple,  Tompkins  King,  and 
Sutton  Beauty  among  others. 

This  year,  due  to  the  rainy  apple 
bloom  season,  the  crop  was 
adversely  affected  for  some 
growers.  Normally  the  bloom 
season  is  characterized  by  warm, 
dry  and  breezy  days  which  are 
conducive  for  blooming  and 
pollination.  The  rainy  season  left 
little  opportunity  for  the  bees  to 
carry  out  pollination.  As  a  result, 
some  growers  have  less  quantity, 
however  the  quality  and  size  of  the 
fruit  is  quite  good. 

Apple  pollination  is  carried  out 
mostly  by  honey  bees.  The  best 
atmosphere  for  pollination  is  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  dry  and 
breezy.  This  facilitates  the  ease  at 
which  the  bees  can  move  around  to 
cross  pollinate.  The  breeze  helps  in 
that  it  can  aid  in  blowing  pollen 


grains  and  thus  facilitating  in  the 
pollination  process. 

According  to  Keown,  their  Mcintosh 
apples  are  bigger  and  better  in 
quality  than  last  year  but  each  tree 
produced  less  fruit.  Mcintosh  were 
the  most  affected  by  the  adverse 
bloom  period  as  they  tend  to  bloom 
earlier  than  other  varieties. 

Summer  apples  are  great  for  eating 
fresh  but  don't  store  as  well  as  fall 
apples  which  can  be  kept  for  quite  a 
long  time.  In  fact,  with  Controlled 
Atmoshphere  Storage,  local  apples 
are  available  virtually  year  round! 

For  more  informatiion  contact 
Artie  Keown,  Keown  Orchards, 
508-865-6706. 

Apple  Availabiltiy 

Summer  Apples: 

•  Burgundy 

•  Early  Mac 

•  Gravenstein 

•  Lodi 

•  Paula  Red 
September  Apples: 

•  Cortland 

•  Empire 

•  Gala 

•  Macoun 

•  Mcintosh 

•  Wolf  River 
October  Apples: 

•  Baldwin 

•  Fugi 

•  Red  and  Golden  Delicious 

•  Spencer 

•  Westfield  Seek  No  Further 


Apple  Uses:  (Courtesy  of  the 
New  England  Mcintosh  Growers 
Association) 

•  Mcintosh:  Excellent  for  every  use 

•  Macoun:  Ultimate  dessert  apple, 
excellent  for  snacks  and  eaten  fresh 

•  Cortland:  Doesn't  brown  easily 
when  sliced  thus  an  excellent 
choice  for  fruit  salads,  dipping  in 


toppings  or  eating  with  a  plate  of 
sharp  cheddar  cheese 

•  Empire:  High  quality  dessert 
apple  and  good  for  all  culinary  uses 

•  New  England  Red  Delicious: 

Best  for  crunching  out  of  hand  and 
in  fruit  cups  or  salads 

•  Rome  :  Excellent  for  baked  apples 

•  Northern  Spy:  A  favorite  for 
apple  dishes 

•  Spartan:  Good  for  snacks  and 
salad 

•  Golden  Delicious:  Wonderful 
fresh  and  in  salad 


Massachusetts 
First  in  New 
England  in 
Agricultural  Cash 
Receipts 

New  England  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  totaled  $2.3  billion 
in  1 997,  one  percent  above  1 996. 
Cash  receipts  generated  from  milk 
sales  continue  to  be  the  top 
contributor  to  overall  marketings, 
with  $659  million  in  sales  in  1 997. 
Greenhouse  &  nursery  sales,  at 
$427  million,  and  cranberry  sales, 
$146  million,  were  the  next  largest 
cash  contributors.  Cash  receipts 
from  these  three  commodities 
comprised  54  percent  of  all  farm 
marketings  in  the  six-state  region  in 
1997. 

Crop  sales  in  the  six-state  region 
were  estimated  at  $  1 .2  billion  in 

1 997,  6  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  Every  commodity  showed 
an  increase  over  1 996  except 
vegetable  crops,  maple  syrup  and 
wild  blueberries  for  processing. 
Cool  spring  conditions  reduced  the 
quantity  of  vegetables  and  maple 
syrup  available  for  sale  in  1997. 
Increased  production  of  1 997  wild 
blueberries  for  processing  was 
offset  by  a  14  cent  per  pound 
reduction  in  average  price  received, 
and  placed  that  crop's  cash  receipts 
6  percent  below  1 996. 

Receipts,  Continued  on  Page  4. 
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Massachusetts 
Gift  Baskets: 
Perfect  for  the 
Upcoming 
Holidays 

The  Massachusetts  Specialty  Foods 
Association  proudly  announces  the 
introduction  of  a  signature  line  of 
gourmet  gift  baskets  showcasing 
specialty  food  products  from  over 
30  kitchens  across  the  state. 

These  unique  gift  baskets  are 
shaped  like  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  and  serve  as  both  a 
promotional  tool  for  high  quality 
foods  from  local  kitchens  and  a 
fundraiser  for  this  non-profit 
association's  many  programs  that 
assist  Massachusetts  specialty  food 
producers.  The  collaborative  effort 
involved  in  designing  and  packaging 
these  baskets  is  but  one  example  of 
the  many  ways  the  MSFA  works  to 
preserve  the  rich  heritage  of  food 
production  in  the  commonwealth. 

From  the  days  of  the  bean  and  cod, 
Massachusetts  has  always  enjoyed  a 
reputation  of  taking  the  products 
from  local  farms  and  waters  and 
creating  unique  recipes  that 
highlight  their  flavors.  Farmhouse 
kitchens  produce  seasonal  delights 
such  as  jams  and  jellies  while 
regional  producers  provide  their 
own  special  touch  to  high  quality 
sauces,  chocolates,  snacks,  baked 
goods,  etc.  — *      ~~J 


Currently  the  line  includes  four 
different  designs  known  as  the  "Hot 
and  Spicy,"  Breakfast  Time," 
"Kitchen  Helper,"  and  "The  Sweet 
Tooth."  Each  basket  is  jam  packed 
with  delicious  goodies  and 
represent  an  excellent  value  as  well. 
The  baskets  can  be  ordered  over 
the  phone  and  can  be  shipped 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  the  holidays  approach,  consider 
giving  Massachusetts  gift  baskets  to 
friends  and  family  or  as  corporate 
gifts.  No  matter  what  the  occasion, 
this  unique  basket  symbolizes  the 
best  of  Massachusetts  and  is  sure  to 
please. 

For  more  information  contact  John 
Desouzaat  1-800-785-7406. 


Massachusetts  First  in 
N.E.  Cash  Receipts 

Receipts,  continued  from  Page  3. 

Cash  receipts  generated  from  the 
1 997  cranberry  crop  in 
Massachusetts  climbed  20  percent 
above  1 996,  and  69  percent  above 
1 995's  drought  reduced  crop. 
Increases  in  acreage  and  yield  offset 
a  slight  drop  in  price,  and  placed 
1 997  cranberry  cash  receipts  at  a 
record  high  $  1 46  million.  Sustained 
'growth  Ththe  greenhouse  &  nursery 


industry  placed  1 997  cash  returns  3 
percent  higher  than  the  previous 
year. 

Increases  in  cash  receipts  generated 
from  cranberries  secured 
Massachusetts'  place  as  first  in  the 
region  in  1 997.  Cash  receipts 
totaled  $530  million  in  1997  in  the 
Commonwealth,  6  percent  above 

1 996.  Cranberry  sales  and 
greenhouse/nursery  sales  were  the 
top  contributors  to  total 
Massachusetts  cash  receipts  in 

1 997,  comprising  55  percent  of  the 
cash  receipts  state  total. 

Vermont  ranked  second  in  1 997 
with  cash  receipts  totaling  $5 1 5 
million.  Vermont  milk  sales  remain 
the  top  individual  contributor  to 
total  New  England  cash  receipts. 
Sales  from  milk  totaled  $369 
million,  or  72  percent  of  the 
Vermont  total  cash  receipts,  and  1 6 
percent  of  New  England's  total  cash 
receipts  generated. 

Connecticut  placed  third  in  the 
region  with  $497  million  generated. 
Maine  followed  with  $481  million  in 
total  cash  receipts,  followed  by 
New  Hampshire  with  $  1 67  million 
in  1 997.  Rhode  Island's  greenhouse 
&  nursery  industry  was  responsible 
for  62  percent  of  the  state's  $83 
million  in  cash  receipts. 
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Commissioner's  Column 

Keep  Our  Fresh 
Local  Milk  Supply: 
Keep  the  Compact 

Jonathan  L  Healy 

During  the  past  twenty  years, 
Massachusetts  has  lost  about  80 
percent  of  its  dairy  farms,  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  our  landscape 
and  the  health  of  our  rural 
communities.  Recently,  the 
Commonwealth  ~  acting  with 
other  New  England  states  —  has 
taken  an  important  step  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  farms  that  remain 
by  enacting  a  regional  "dairy 
compact." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
farmers  receive  a  few  cents  from 
the  price  of  every  gallon  of  milk 
sold  at  retail.  The  money  helps 
make  up  the  difference  between 
the  low  milk  price  set  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  actual  costs  of 
production.    The  compact  has 
been  in  force  only  a  few  months, 
but  it's  making  a  big  difference.  No 
one  is  getting  rich  -  on  average, 
Mass.  dairy  farmers  work  90  hours 
a  week  for  $3.65  per  hour  -  but  it  is 
helping  farmers  and  the  small 
processors  who  depend  on  a 
nearby  milk  supply,  and  helping 
consumers  who  want  a  fresh, 
healthy,  high-quality  product. 

Could  anyone  be  against  such  a 
program?  Well,  yes;  someone 
could,  an  organization  called  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

Compact,  continued  on  page  2. 


Massachusetts  Maple  Season 
Heralds  Winter's  End 


If  there  were  not  enough  reasons  to 
look  forward  to  winter's  end, 
Massachusetts  sugarmakers  provide 
one  more  -  maple  sugaring  season! 
The  warm  days  and  freezing  nights  of 
late  winter  start  the  sap  running.  This 
years  maple  season  seems  to  be  on 
track,  according  to  the  Massachusetts 
Maple  Producers  Association.  "The 
winter  weather  has  been  pretty  much 
as  expected  so  far,  not  too  warm,  not 
too  cold,"  says  Tom  McCrumm, 
coordinator  of  the  Association. 

According  to  McCrumm, 
Massachusetts  syrup  is  available 
around  the  state  in  more  locations 
than  ever  before.  More  than  1 00 
surgarhouses  in  Massachusetts, 
many  with  restaurants,  are  open  to 
the  public  during  the  maple  sugar 
season  of  March  and  early  April. 
The  syrup  can  by  found  in  specialty 
food  stores,  orchards,  roadside 
stands,  supermarkets,  vis  mail-order 
directly  from  the  producers  and 
even  at  summertime  farmers' 
markets.  Many  fine  restaurants  also 
serve  Massachusetts  maple  syrup. 

"More  maple  syrup  is  consumed 
within  the  state  than  our 
sugarmakers  can  produce,"  says 
McCrumm.  "Our  members  now 
enjoy  an  increased  retail  market  for 
their  products,  largely  due  to  public 
demand  for  locally  produced 
agricultural  commodities." 

Massachusetts  sugarmakers  produce 
an  average  of  50,000  gallons  of 
maple  syrup  a  year,  worth  about 


two  million  dollars.  It  takes  nearly 
40  gallons  of  maple  sap  to  make  one 
gallon  of  pure  maple  syrup. 

A  listing  of  sugarhouses  can  be 
found  on  the  Massachusetts  Maple 
Association  website  at 
www.massmaple.org.  The  listing 
is  also  available  by  calling  the 
Massachusetts  Maple  Phone  at 
413-628-3912. 


Recipes  Wanted 

The  Department  is  planning  on 
updating  a  series  of  brochures  which 

highlight  local  crops  with  recipes 
from  area  chefs.  If  you  have  a  recipe 
which  features  one  of  the  following 

items:  apples,  blueberries, 

cranberries,  strawberries,  sweet 

corn,  tomatoes,  or  winter  squash, 

we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Each  brochure  will  contain  selection, 

storage  and  nutritional  information  as 

well  as  recipes  highlighting  a 

particular  fruit  or  vegetable.  At 

consumer  shows,  these  have  been 

some  of  our  most  popular  brochures. 

Mail  recipes  to  Chefs'  Choice, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food 

and  Agriculture,  100  Cambridge 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02202  or  fax  to 
6 1 7-727-7235.  Be  sure  to  include 
your  name,  name  of  restaurant  and 
location,  as  this  will  be  printed  with 
each  recipe.  For  more  information, 
call  David  Webber  at 
617-727-3018,  Ext.  179. 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternate 
formats  upon  request. 
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Compact,  continued  from  page  I . 

The  "foundation"  represents  the  biggest 

milk  processors  in  the  country  and  the 

world--(milk,  believe  it  or  not,  is 

becoming  another  multi-national 

business.)  These  interests  are  about  to 

subject  the  Massachusetts  consumer  to 

a  million-dollar  barrage  of  advertising, 

while  they  assault  the  legislature  with  a 

cadre  of  high-priced  lobbyists.  All  to 

overturn  the  dairy  compact  and  crush 

our  region's  small  family  dairy  farms. 

Why?  They  will  say  that  they  want  to 

lower  the  cost  of  milk  for  consumers. 

But  somehow,  I  don't  think  that's  the 

reason. 

The  big  players  in  milk  production  only 

want  to  get  bigger.  They  favor 

consolidation  at  all  levels  of  milk 

production.  What  will  happen  if  they 

get  their  way?  All  of  New  England's  milk 

will  be  handled  by  one  or  two 
processors.  Many  local  farmers  will  fail, 
but  that's  of  little  concern  to  MIF.  Once 
they  control  production  they  can  truck 
milk  from  wherever  they  find  it.  Then 
we'll  see  prices  rise. 

Just  ask  someone  in  Florida.  Local  dairy 

farming  has  been  driven  out  of  there, 

and  recently  they  have  been  importing 

milk  from  as  far  away  as  Illinois.  It  costs 

an  extra  40  cents  a  gallon  just  to  pay 

transportation  costs. 

If  the  dairy  compact  fails,  it's  estimated 
that  almost  half  of  the  remaining  dairy 
farms  in  New  England  will  go  under.  It 
wiil  mean  the  loss  of  600,000  acres  of 

open  space,  and  1 .7  billion  dollars  in 

rural  economic  development.  Not  only 

our  farmers,  but  our  tourism  industry, 

and  our  fisherman,  hikers,  arid 

environmentalists—anyone  who  loves 
the  look  of  rural  New  England— will 

suffer.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  some 

50,000  acres  of  beautiful,  well-tended 
open  space  could  be  lost.  The  working 

landscape  of  our  region  will  be 
fundamentally  and  unalterably  changed. 

We  must  not  let  a  group  of 

multi-national  lobbyists  do  this  to  us  and 

our  farmers.  Milk  drinkers  take  action. 

Put  that  great  glass  of  milk  down, 

contact  your  government 

representatives,  tell  them  to  keep  the 

compact,  to  keep  our  reliable,  fresh, 

local  milk  supply  and  to  save  many 

valuable  small  family  farms  in  the 

process. 

For  more  information,  contact  Jay 
Healy,  6 1 7-727-3000,  x  1 00 


Organic 
Beef: 
From 
Heath! 


David  Freeman  and  Christine 
O'Brien  have  the  desire  to  produce 
the  finest  beef  possible.  This  is  why 
they  started  Freeman  Farm  in 
Heath,  Massachusetts.  Certified 
organic  by  the  Northeast  Organic 
Farming  Association  (NOFA),  their 
600  acres  of  rented  and  leased  crop 
land  and  pastures  have  been  soil 
tested  and  certified  as  pesticide  and 
chemical-free.  "Everything  our 
cattle  eat  comes  from  our  own 
fields.  Our  hay,  which  is  high  in 
protein  and  moisture  is  certified 
organic,"  says  Freeman. 

Organically  raised  beef  differs  from 
"natural"  beef,  according  to 
Freeman.  While  neither  organic 
nor  "natural"  beef  allow  for 
hormone  implants  or  growth 
stimulants,  feed  additives  such  as 
steroids;  pesticides  and  herbicides 
used  in  pastures;  and  feed-lot  style 
confinement  are  allowed  with 
naturally  raised  beef  -  but  not  with 
organic  however. 

At  Freeman  Farm,  the  herd  is  given 
free-range  mobility  which  allows 
them  to  grow  at  a  normal  rate. 
According  to  Freeman,  these 
practices  result  in  very  lean  and 
flavorful  cuts  of  beef. 

Since  the  beef  is  very  lean,  some 
adjustments  in  cooking  methods 
are  necessary.  Moist  cooking 
methods,  including  marinating, 
using  non-stick  pans,  and  covering 
when  cooking  are  essential.  Due  to 
the  low  fat  content,  the  meat  also 
cooks  faster  than  conventional  beef. 

Starting  out,  it  was  Freeman's  and 
O'Brien's  intention  to  sell  for  home 
freezers.  However,  word  got  out 
and  now  80  percent  of  their 
business  is  through  health  food 
stores  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  York, 
including  Mrs.  Green's  a  health  food 
c\  ain  north  of  New  York  City. 

The  beef  is  custom  ordered  to 
customers'  specifications  and  is 


slaughtered  at  Adams  Farm,  a 
USDA  inspected  slaughterhouse  in 
Athol.  For  more  information  on 
Freeman  Farm's  custom  ordered 
organic  beef  contact  David 
Freeman  or  Christine  O'Brien 
at  4 1 3-337-4766. 


Mass.  Ag.  Facts 

6, 1 00  farms 

570,000  acres  in  production 

Average  farm  size:  93  acres 

Farmland  value:  $5,597  per  acre, 
4th  highest  in  the  U.  S. 

$497  million  in  cash  receipts  for 
all  commodities 
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New  C.S.A.  for 

Restaurants 

Forming 

Farmer  Steve  Parker,  of  Parker 
Farm  in  Waltham  is  forming  a 
C.S.A.  this  season  to  market  his 
produce  directly  to  chefs.  From 
approximately  mid-May  to 
mid-November  each  shareholder 
will  get  a  portion  of  the  harvest  in 
two  deliveries  each  week. 

A  diverse  selection  of  crops  is 
planned  including  specialty  items 
and  herbs  grown  without  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  or  herbicides. 
While  C.S.A.'s  have  been  popular 
with  consumers  in  recent  years, 
according  to  Parker,  this  is  the  first 
time  a  C.S.A.  has  been  tried  with 
restaurants  in  the  area. 

The  way  a  C.S.A.  (Community 
Supported  Agriculture)  generally 
works  is  that  a  farmer  sells  shares 
of  his  output  to  individual 
consumers,  and  then  weekly, 
throughou  the  season,  the 
consumer  gets  a  delivery  of  the 
weeks  harvest. 

So  far  the  response  from  chefs  has 
been  positive.  Restaurants 
participating  include:  Bok  Choy, 
Brookline;  Casablanca,  Cambridge; 
Centre  Street  Cafe,  Boston;  Chez 
Henri,  Cambridge;  East  Coast  Grill, 
Cambridge;  Fava,  Needham;  Flora, 
Arlington;  Icarus,  Boston; 
Pomodoro,  Boston;  Providence, 
Brookline;  and  Tremont  647, 
Boston. 

Farmer  Steve  Parker  has  been 
farming  and  marketing  his  produce 
for  the  past  nine  years  to  area 
restaurants.  For  more  information, 
contact  Steve  Parker  at 
508-345-6053. 


Ag.  Fact 

Massachusetts  farmers  produced 
490  million  pounds  of  sweet  corn 
in  1996. 


Plastic  or  Wooden 
Cutting  Boards: 
Which  are  Safer? 

Recent  research  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  shows 
that  bacteria  from  raw  food  are 
more  easily  removed  from 
nonporous,  plastic  cutting  boards 
than  from  wooden  cutting  boards. 
In  laboratory  tests,  microorganisms 
were  quickly  and  easily  trapped  in 
moist,  porous  wood  surfaces  and 
survived  after  two  hours  of 
air-drying.  Microorganisms  were 
more  easily  removed  from  plastic 
boards.  On  the  other  hand,  studies 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
show  the  opposite  results!  What  is 
clear  is  that  cleanliness  is  the  key  to 
cutting  board  safety. 

Regardless  of  the  material,  always 
keep  your  cutting  board  clean  and 
sanitized.  After  preparing  any 
uncooked  raw  foods  (fruits, 
vegetables,  raw  meat,  fish  and 
poultry),  always  wash  the  plastic 
board  in  hot  soapy  water  and  rinse 
well.  To  sanitize  the  cutting  board, 
use  a  dilute  chlorine  sanitizer 
solution  (2  tsp.  plain  chlorine 
sanitizer  in  I  qt.  cool  water),  soak 
2-3  minutes,  rinse  with  clear  water 
and  air  dry  or  dry  with  a  paper 
towel. (USDA  Meat  and  Poultry 
Hotline)  A  plastic  board  may  also 
be  washed  in  a  dishwasher. 

For  very  hard  wooden  boards  such 
as  hard  maple,  wash  in  hot  soapy 
water  and  rinse.  Then  pour  boiling 
water  over  the  board  for  30 
seconds.  Allow  the  board  to  drain 
and  air-dry.  A  wooden  board  may 
not  be  washed  in  a  dishwasher  or 
soaked  in  water  without  serious 
damage  to  the  wood.  Large  cracks 
may  occur  which  will  harbor 
contaminated  juices  and  food 
particles. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
UMass  Extension. 


New  Safe  Food 
Handling 
Campaign  Urges 
Americans  to 
"Fight  BAC!" 

A  unique  public-private  partnership 
consisting  of  industry,  government 
and  consumer  groups  is  calling  on  all 
Americans  to  "Fight  BAC!"  and  reduce 
foodborne  illness  by  confronting  the 
invisible  enemy  of  foodborne  bacteria. 

At  a  Washington  kickoff  ceremony 
last  fall,  two  Cabinet  Secretaries  - 
Agriculture  Secretary  Dan  Glickman 
and  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Donna  E.  Shalala  -  joined 
with  the  other  members  of  the 
Partnership  for  Food  Safety  Education 
to  unveil  the  new  character  "BAC," 
which  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
ambitious  public  education  campaigns 
ever  focused  on  safe  food  handling. 

"Just  as  the  public  links  Smokey  Bear 
with  preventing  forest  fires,  the  goal 
of  the  "Fight  BAC!"  campaign  is  to 
educate  consumers  on  the  problem 
of  foodborne  illness  and  motivate 
them  to  take  basic  sanitation  and  food 
handling  steps  that  will  greatly  reduce 
their  risk  of  foodborne  illness,"  said 
Agriculture  Secretary  Glickman. 

The  Partnership  for  Food  Safety 
Education  is  launching  the  "Fight 
BAC!"  campaign  in  conjunction  with 
President  Clinton's  Food  Safety 
Initiative,  which  is  designed  to  assure 
the  safely  of  food  from  the  farm  to 
the  table.  The  initiative  also  includes 
measures  to  improve  and  modernize 
food  inspection  and  manufacturing 
procedures;  increase  research  into 
foodborne  pathogens;  create  a 
national  Early  Warning  System  to 
detect  and  respond  to  foodborne 
outbreaks;  and  strengthen 
coordination  among  federal,  state  and 
local  food  safety  agencies. 

"BAC"  is  a  cartoon  representation  of 
a  bacteria  which  puts  a  face  on 
foodborne  pathogens  and  will  help 
Americans  remember  they  have  the 
power  to  control  them. 
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Fruits  and  Veggies 
Move  to  Center  of 
the  Plate 

Produce  of  all 

types  has 

never  been  as 

important  to 

foodservice 

menus  as  it  presently  is,  according 

to  Howard  Riell,  author  of  a  recent 

article  in  Produce  Business 

(November,  1997).  Increasingly, 

vegetarian  dishes  are  becoming 

more  popular  even  in  mainstream 

restaurants. 

Roasted  and  grilled  vegetables, 
mushrooms,  hot  and  colored 
peppers,  caramelized  onions,  and 
roasted  garlic  mashed  potatoes  are 
some  of  the  more  favored  fare. 

According  to  the  article,  organics 
too  are  becoming  more  popular,  as 
many  chefs  feel  that  organic 
produce  tastes  better  and  has  an 
implied  guarantee  of  freshness. 

Of  course  chefs  looking  for  the 
freshest  fruits  and  vegetables  know 
where  to  get  them  -from  local 
growers!  For  more  information  on 
where  to  find  local  produce 
contact  David  Webber  at 
617-727-3018,  Ext.  179 


CALENDAR 


♦  March  10 


♦  April  7 


12  Boston  Seafood  Show,  Hynes  Convention  Center,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  pavilion  to  be  featured.  Contact  Bonita  Oehlke, 
6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 72,  or  Scott  Soares,  x238. 

Agriculture  Day  at  the  State  House,  sponsored  by  the  Mass. 
Agriculture  Marketing  Committee  and  MDFA.  Contact  Susan  Allen, 
617-727-3018,  x 1 65. 


♦  April  26  -  28 


Northeast  Foodservice  and  Lodging  Show,  Bayside  Expo 
Center,  Boston.  Sponsored  by  Massachusetts  Restaurant 
Association.  Massachusetts  pavilion  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Trade  show  for  foodservice 
industry.  Contact  David  Webber,  6 1 7-727-301 8,  xl  79. 


Western  MA  Chapter 
of  Chefs  Collaborative 
Formed 

The  Western 

Massachusetts 

Chapter  of 

the  national 

non-profit 

Chefs 

Collaborative 

2000  was 

officially  launched  January  20th  with 

a  charter  signing  at  Sienna 

Restaurant,  South  Deerfield. 

The  goal  of  the  Chefs  Collaborative 
2000  is  to  promote  sustainable  food 
choices  by  linking  Collaborative 
founding  principles  with  the  daily 
lives  of  chefs,  and  by  connecting 
chefs  with  other  leaders  committed 
to  sustainability.  The  Collaborative 
is  an  educational  initiative  of 
Oldways  Preservation  and 


Exchange  Trust,  a  nonprofit 
Cambridge  based  food  think  tank. 

Approximately  40  people,  including 
chefs  and  farmers  attended  the 
signing  of  the  charter  which,  in  part, 
states  "Sound  food  choices 
emphasize  locally  grown,  seasonally 
fresh  and  whole  or  minimally 
processed  foods." 

The  Western  Massachusetts 
Chapter,  which  covers  Berkshire, 
Hampden,  Hampshire  and  Franklin 
counties,  will  develop  programs  to 
encourage  the  use  of  more  local 
products  in  restaurants  throughout 
western  Massachusetts.  The 
organization  is  currently  looking  for 
farmers  who  would  be  interested  in 
joining  the  effort  and  supplying  local 
restaurants  this  season  and 
additional  chefs  who  would  be 
interested  in  joining  the 
Collaborative.  For  more 
information  contact  Casey 
Douglas  at  4 1 3-527-833 1 . 
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